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chapters are stimulating and rather effectively they hammer away at the 
idea of parallel opposites, but distinct and effective development does not 
characterize their sequence. The last chapter, on " Measurements," is 
especially unfortunate in this respect, not merely because it is last, but also 
because, while possessing much interest and while not irrelevant, 
formally it is not an organic part of the book. 

Alfred H. Llotd. 
The Univeksitt of Michigan. 

My Inner Life, Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobiography. 
John Beattie Crozier. 2 volumes. London, New York, Bombay, and 
Calcutta: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1908. Pp. xiv + 288; ix + 274. 
This is a book of unusual interest. It is the autobiography of a phi- 
losopher, begun when he was scarcely more than forty (p. 519), and com- 
pleted while he was still in the prime of life. The story, so far as outward 
happening is concerned, is singularly uneventful. The boyhood of the 
author was spent at Gait, a village in the far west of Canada, where he 
received his education in the local grammar-school, then under the head- 
ship of Dr. Tassie, a graduate of Dublin University. Fitted for the uni- 
versity at seventeen (it is characteristic of the author that he does not 
mention what university) he remained only a week or two, having yielded, 
much " to the annoyance of his family and the disgust of his old master," 
to an overmastering fit of homesickness (p. 137). Four years later he 
returned to take up the study of medicine, which he continued later in 
London, apparently with considerable success, as he received an offer 
from a distinguished physician to be his collaborator in " certain scien- 
tific investigations," which, if successfully conducted, would have led him 
almost certainly to a medical lectureship (p. 280). But medicine seemed 
already too narrow a sphere for one whose imagination had been fired 
with the glories of universal knowledge. Accordingly, he refused the 
offer and, practising his profession only so far as was necessary to keep 
soul and body together, devoted himself to his studies, a record of which 
forms the major part of the contents of the book. From the exigencies 
of this hand-to-mouth existence he was delivered by the forethought of a 
grateful patient who, opportunely dying, left him a legacy sufficient to 
relieve his immediate necessities (p. 288). Later he bought " an easily 
worked practise " on one of the estates projected by Lord Salisbury, and 
there, with the aid of an assistant who relieved him of night work and 
dispensing, led for ten or twelve years an ideal existence, devoting his 
mornings to his patients, his afternoons to work in the special hospitals, 
and his evenings to study (p. 538 sq.). The story of his attempts to 
gain a hearing for his opinions when he had come to a definite conclusion 
in his search ; of his visits to editors and men of letters ; of his publication 
of a pamphlet at his own expense, the extra copies of which long furnished 
him with a supply of shaving paper; of the failure of his health and the 
threatened loss of his eyesight, and of his final success and recognition 
at a time when long-continued misfortune had all but brought him to 
despair, is related at length. We hear of a certain young lady who had 
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consented to be his companion in his philosophic search (p. 464) , but who 
or what she was we are not informed. We learn too of trials which beset 
him in the later years of his practise, due largely to the pernicious cus- 
tom of medical insurance which, attracting innocent souls by its promise 
of cheap medical treatment, robbed of their rightful sustenance not only 
those long established in the profession, but younger men who in their 
eagerness for present gain did not realize that they were killing the 
goose which laid the golden egg (p. 539 sq.). Beyond this we learn little 
of the author's outward circumstances. It is the story of his inner life 
which interests him and us. 

Of the circumstances which led to the writing of the autobiography, 
the author gives the following account. Disappointed in the reception of his 
earlier work, he felt that if his " life-work were about to be thwarted either 
by sheer bad luck (as at that time seemed not unlikely), or by the indispo- 
sition of the public to consider unfamiliar doctrines when put in a purely 
abstract and impersonal way, it might still be possible to obtain consider- 
ation for these doctrines if presented in a different form. At any rate, 
like Sir Walter Scott, I felt that some fresh shuffle of the cards was 
necessary if my work were to go on at all, and in what other form than the 
autobiographical could I present my ideas unless indeed as a novel, in 
which, however, for want of space, justice could only be done to a small 
division of the subject " (p. 519). 

It must be confessed that the choice of method was a happy one. 
The book is written with enthusiasm and in an entertaining style. The 
story of the boyhood of the lonely child in a remote village in the woods 
of Canada, has a singular attractiveness. The character sketches with 
which the book opens are vivid and lifelike. The abstract ideas, to the 
pursuit of which the author's best energies were given, are clothed with 
a certain genial human interest through the enthusiasm which he brings 
to their pursuit, and the vividness with which he realizes their presence. 
Even those who have no interest in Mr. Crozier's philosophy will find pleas- 
ure in reading the book, and will sympathize with the author's characteri- 
zation of it when he says that " begun as it was at a time when my life- 
work seemed a failure, my health broken, my hopes desperate and my 
sky clouded by isolation and gloom, it was and still remains, like the 
David Copperfield of Dickens, the child of my heart " (p. 520). 

There are three different points of view from which Mr. Crozier's 
book may be judged. We may look upon it as a human document, the 
story of the inner development of a life; we may regard it as a criticism 
of thought, a series of judgments passed by one thinker upon the work 
of others ; or, finally, we may look upon it as a contribution to philosophy, 
a record of independent thinking upon the great themes of human inter- 
est It is the last aspect of the book which will have most interest to the 
readers of this review. But, a word or two may be said of the two former 
as well. 

Of the charm of the book as a human document I have already given 
a hint. The character whose picture is portrayed in its pages is one of 
singular naivete, alertness, and interest. It is not every one who at forty 
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has gained such a sense of the importance for humanity of the story of 
his own inner development that he makes haste to record it in all its de- 
tails lest the vividness of the first impression fade and so mankind suffer 
what might otherwise prove an irreparable loss. One is struck by the 
extraordinary range and freshness of Mr. Crozier's sympathies. Each 
department of human knowledge and experience — and in turn he 
traverses them all — excites in him the same intense interest, and upon 
each he brings to bear his own individual judgment with an inde- 
pendence as great as if no thinker had ever observed similar phe- 
nomena before. Coupled with this there is an accuracy of observation 
and of description which gives extraordinary vividness to the pictures 
drawn for us by the author's pen. The account of his visit to Carlyle 
may be cited as a case in point (pp. 376-393). 

As a criticism of thought, too, the book has marked excellencies. In 
the course of his work the author has occasion to comment on most of the 
leading thinkers of the past and of the present, and what he has to say, 
if not always original or profound, is always fresh and interesting. His 
exposition of Emerson's teaching, for example, is unusually clear and 
helpful (p. 394 sq.). Mr. Crozier is master of a picturesque and luminous 
style, a style which he himself tells us was wrought out little by little by 
painful effort, as he discovered to his infinite surprise that men's eagerness 
for abstract thought, like their fondness for bitter medicine, is not so 
great that they are willing to receive either without a plentiful accom- 
paniment of sugar coating. 

When one comes to the value of the book as a permanent contribution 
to human thought one is more hesitant of passing favorable judgment. 
At this date in the history of philosophy it is not easy to add anything 
to the sum of human knowledge, and one approaches with a natural sus- 
picion a book which, after passing in review the work of the great 
masters of the past from Plato to Spencer, sums up for us in a separate 
chapter "my contribution" (pp. 427-457). This contribution it is not 
easy to condense into a few words. It is, in brief, the effort to dis- 
cover a scale for the measurement of values in the law of the human 
mind itself, and the application of this principle to the interpretation of 
the universe at large, with a view to discovering similar values inwrought 
into the structure of the cosmos. In the presence of this norm or scale, 
in the mind, but not of it, sitting as judge over values and assigning them 
their relative place, Mr. Crozier believes that he has discovered the perma- 
nent ideal, of which philosophy and religion alike are in search, the 
eternal in the temporal, which makes it possible to give both to the spirit 
of man and to the universe on which it is nourished, an abiding worth. 

Most of the ideas with which the author deals will be familiar to the 
student of thought. The distinction between the order of facts and the 
order of values is fundamental to his thinking. This, he tells us, he 
learned from the poetic thinkers, by which title he describes men like 
Emerson, Carlyle, Goethe, and — singularly enough — Newman, but he 
criticizes them for giving too little attention to the physical structure of 
the universe and, above all, to the dependence of the human mind upon 
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the brain which conditions its activity. The necessity of recognizing this 
dependence at all points he learned from Spencer, and his attempt is to 
unify the causal view of the universe, which he gained from him, with 
the value judgments of the poets and the prophets, in such a way as to 
preserve the unity and proportion of values which make the world of 
our experience what it is and give charm and interest to life. His 
quarrel with " the psychologists " and " the metaphysicians," whom he 
classifies together under these comprehensive rubrics, is, that in their 
analysis of the processes of knowledge into their elements, they have dis- 
solved the vital unity which we find in experience, and so are unable to 
give any fruitful interpretation of the actual world in which we live. 
What we want to know, he tells us, is not so much the elements of hu- 
man knowledge, as the order and relations in which they meet us in ac- 
tual experience, a power which the great dramatists like Shakespeare so 
signally possessed. 

Those who desire to follow Mr. Crozier's thought further will find his 
opinions fully developed in his " Civilization and Progress," and in his 
" History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolution," 
of which the first and third volumes only have as yet appeared. What- 
ever may be our judgment of his solution of the problem he proposes, 
there can be no doubt that it is one of cardinal importance, and, in these 
days of elaborate specialization, it is refreshing to be recalled to the 
larger aspects of the philosophical problem which render it of perennial 
interest to all educated men. 

William Adams Brown. 

Union Theological Seminary. 
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